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in milking operations. National agreements as to wages and hours of employment together with the acknowledged need for a day's freedom from duty each week have thrown an extra strain on the remainder of those employed on this work. For this reason, the need for more relief milker schemes has become clamant to eliminate the seven-day working week which has been the cause of many good workers leaving the industry for positions where conditions are less onerous. Labour difficulties are rendering such schemes imperative, and a lead having been given by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries through County Agricultural Executive Committees, many such schemes are operating successfully throughout the country, although their adoption by the producers is nothing like so readily accepted as could be desired. It should be remembered, however, that many farmers are not keen to hand their animals over to the tender mercies of a stranger, usually a member of the Women's Land Army, and for this reason, those who are appointed as relief milkers should be thoroughly trained before they are sent to any farm. Primarily, the success of any scheme of this description depends upon adequate organisation from the start. The most suitable unit consists of six producers, or less, who farm within a radius of two to three miles and who are all prepared to allow their workers a six-day working week, employing a relief milker on one day in seven. Hostels and other accommodation for relief milkers are required within easy reach of their duties, each relief visiting the farms in rotation. The day of such visit is moved forward one day per week in order to provide both the milkers and the relief worker with a long week-end, every seventh week. It is important that all relief milkers should be directly employed by County Agricultural Executive Committees, a charge for their services in the region of 155. 6d. per day per person being made. All those employed on this work should be sound in health, of good physique, good timekeepers, efficient and skilful at dairy work, and they should be willing to lend general assistance in the farm dairy during their working day. Each person should be provided with overalls and milking caps, either by the producer or the Committee and they should be required to disinfect their footwear before leaving any premises. As a means of reducing the risk of spreading disease, particularly tuberculosis, it is better to allocate relief milkers, either wholly to attested and tuberculin-tested herds or to premises where undesignated milk is produced, if this is at all possible, and mixed duties should not be allowed if it can be avoided. The hours of work should be eight-and-a-half hours from Monday to Friday, and five-and-a-half hours on Saturday and Sunday, twelve days annual leave with pay being granted. A scheme of this description has great possibilities and it is to be regretted that many producers do not appear at all eager to participate for the benefit of their employees.
Difficulties have been experienced where relief milker schemes are operative in retaining suitable labour. Quite frequently, where the relief worker is a good and useful type, she is offered a permanent post on one of the farms at a high rate of wages and the scheme is thrown out of gear, often, indeed, breaking down altogether.
Probably, the only alternative to relief milker schemes is the employment of a two-shift system for dairy farm labour, and it is probable that this method is likely to become more widespread on farms which do not rely on family labour for their operation. The two-shift system possesses one great advantage from the employees' point of view in that they are not called upon to work overtime except at week-ends, and even then a clear